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‘The A. 1. of C.S. 


HE School Board Journal for 
February contains an extended 
and favorable editorial about 
Dr. Rowe’s “American Institu- 
tion of Commercial Schools.” 
The editorial concludes as follows: 


The by-laws deserve the approval of 
every business college manager who 
would lift his own institution upon a 
higher plane. 

If the general public once under- 
stands that there is a national organi- 
zation which fixes the standar of 
business schools, and that this standard 
is the highest that can be maintained 
under existing conditions, the problem 
solves itself. The owners of business 
schools will then, as a matter of self- 
preservation, elevate the tone and char- 
ater of the institutions placed in their 
charge, in order to meet the demands of 
a new order of things. 

The task which Dr. Rowe, who is a 
progressive leader in commercial edu- 
cation, has undertaken, deserves high 
commendation and general indorsement. 


Working Under Pressure 

N discussing methods of book- 
keeping instruction at a recent 
convention, J. A. Lyons 
gave expression to a thought 
which applies with equal force 
to the teaching of shorthand and type- 
writing. Indeed, we believe that it ap- 
plies with even greater force to these 
subjects. Mr. Lyons said: 


Perhaps you may think I lay much 
stress on the importance of teaching 
the pupil how to dispatch work, to do 
a large quantity of it per day, and at 
the same time to do it accurately. I 
wish you to think it, for I do. I be- 
lieve that every course should be so 
planned that as soon as the pupil un- 
derstands how to do a given thing, 
then he should be required to do it 
quickly; to do an ever increasing quan- 
tity of it per day. He must be taught 
to work under pressure, to do accurate 
work when he is hurried to the limit 
of his capacity. I say, whatever the 
course is, it should be so planned that 
at a certain time in the course you can 








thrust the work upon him in quanti- 
ties. Omit this discipline, and your 
a goes out illy prepared for a posi- 

There is, of course, a danger in giv- 
ing advice of this kind. Many students 
are prone to offer haste as a sufficient 
excuse for inaccurate and slovenly work. 
Therefore, in reading the above pas- 
sage, emphasis should be placed on “at 
the same time do it accurately,” and “he 
must be taught to work under pressure, 
to do accurate work when he is hurried 
to the limit of his capacity.” 

In these pages and elsewhere we have 
reiterated with such persistency the 
importance of thoroughness in the rules 
and exactness in writing shorthand that 
some may think we are inconsistent in 
urging that the student be “hurried to 
the limit of his capacity.” This is not 
the case. Our contention is that thor- 
oughness in the study of the rules and 
principles and exactness in writing dur- 
ing the earlier stages of the study are 
the greatest factors in the development 
of a really high degree of skill in writ- 
ing shorthand, when the time comes for 
that development. But it is equally true 
that at a certain point in the study of 
shorthand the student must be put under 
pressure—“hurried to the limit of his 
capacity”—and it is at this point that 
many fail to obtain the best possible 
results. It is a truism that some men 
develop executive ability only when the 
responsibility of dealing with affairs of 
great moment is thurst upon them; and 
so, with many students, speed can be 
developed only by the absolute necessity 
of keeping up with the dictation. If the 
student is allowed to drop his pencil ‘at 
such times the attainment of speed 
will be greatly retarded. It is the effort 
that counts—the effort that compels the 
student to think and act more quickly. 
Of course, such dictation should be sup- 
plemented by plenty of copying practice 
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from well written shorthand, and also Here is an interesting extract from a 
dictation at a slower speed; otherwise, letter received from the L. E. Waterman 
the continuous fast writing will com- Company: 


pletely “shatter the notes,” to use the 
phrase of an able writer. 

To know just when the student has 
“fixed his hand” sufficiently well to per- 
mit of his being driven forward to a 
high speed requires considerable judg- 
ment on the part of the teacher. 


Breviti 

There is always a demand for compe- 
tent stenographers. 

*~ oa * 

You cannot expect to become an ex- 
pert stenographer without taking an in- 
terest in the profession and keeping 
yourself informed on all matters per- 
taining to it. 

. 

At the top of the letter paper of the 
Waynesboro Business College there ap- 
pears this sentence: “Defeat is only for 
those who accept it.” That is a good 
maxim for the shorthand student to bear 
in mind. 


* * * 


+ * * 


Another “Roi. oF 
given next month. We hope all our 
stalwarts will be represented. In addi- 
my to giving the names sent in since our 
last list, we intend to state the total re- 


Honor” will be 


ceived from each teacher for the entire 
season. 
~ 7 us 
The Typewriter and Phonographic 


World is showing its usual enterprise 
by publishing a verbatim report of the 
proceedings of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association. Every student, 
stenographer and teacher should have 
the Wortp. It is clubbed with the 
Waiter for one dollar a year—both mag- 
azines sent postpaid for twelve months 
for that sum. 


* * * 


Someone had kindly sent us two copies 
of the “Shorthand Advocate”’—a quar- 
terly magazine devoted to Takigraphy 

—and we desire to express our apprecia- 
tion. These numbers contain a very in- 
teresting article about a certain reporter, 
and a photographic reproduction of his 
threatening letter to the editor in regard 
to-the article. Taken together they form 
one of the most entertaining contribu- 
tions to the literature of shorthand of 
which we have any knowledge. Possibly 
we may have occasion to use these ar- 
ticles later on. 





We very much appreciate the Janu- 
ary issue of your magazine, but notice 
that you have used on the cover an old- 
fashioned dip pen, together with a 
goose quill 

Since your 
medium for 
time-saving devices, 
a fountain pen be more 


magazine is practically a 
up-to-date methods and 
would not a cut of 
appropriate? 

The point is well taken. Doubtless the 
artist who designed the cover had never 
experienced the joy of using a Water- 
man Fountain Pen. Artists and poets 
have a fondness for quills, anyway. Ob- 
jection sustained, but cover retained 
until the end of the volume 


* . * 


altimore fire 
the thoughts of 


When the news of the 
flashed over the country, 
every commercial teacher and _ school 
proprietor turned to the Sadler-Rowe 
Company. Letters and telegrams poured 
in upon them, with expressions of sym- 
pathy and offers of assistance—many of 
the latter, we are glad to learn, coming 
from competitors in business. 


The many friends of Mr.. Sadler and 
Dr. Rowe will learn with satisfaction 
that they succeeded in saving most of 
their plates, and through the stocks in 
their various depositories, they have 
been able to supply the most pressing 
needs of their customers. The printing 
presses are busy replacing the books de- 
stroyed. 

* * * 


.ast month we promised to demon- 
strate the soundness of the criticisms of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer on Pitmanic Short- 
hand by some practical illustrations, but 
this has been such a busy month that we 
have not had time to prepare the article 
or cuts. We hope, however, to resume 
the subject in an early issue of the mag- 
azine. Mr. David Wolfe Brown has 
written us in regard to our article with 
some supplementary matter which he de- 
sires us to publish, and we shall have 
much pleasure in printing his remarks 
when we resume discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

For the same reason we have been 
obliged to deter writing the exposure of 
the so-called impromptu speed exhibition 
at Cincinnati, but it will appear in our 
next issue. A partial exposure of the 
matter will be found in our remarks be- 
fore the National Shorthand Teachers’ 
Association, given on another page. 
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Emulation 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Cuglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 


7 Washington St., 
his 


Chicago, to whom all communications velating to t 
department should be addressed. 





Character Building 


OU ask me what kind of an edu- 

cation is the best investment? 
The one that makes good citi- 
zens, that gives an all-around 
development; natural, utilita- 
rian, spiritual, creative. 

The dilettante cannot compete with the 
specialist. Don’t be a Jack-of-all-trades, 
be a master of one. I warn students 
against specializing on an _ insufficient 
foundation; it is just as impossible for 
a poorly equipped boy or girl to erect a 
fine character, or establish a great busi- 
ness, or create a useful invention, as it is 
to erect one of our modern twenty-story 
office buildings on the swamp lands of 
our prairie city. Cedar posts, cement 
columns, tons of rock and months of 
work are required to prepare the founda- 
tion of any great building; and correct 
habits of thought, clearness of expres- 
sion, concentration of purpose are basal 
principles necessary to establish char- 
acter building. Do one thing well; so 
well that it will lift you over the heads 
of your associates. Let every thought 
be the germ of a new creation. Do not 
change except in degree. The high 
places in our profession have many 
empty seats; hitch your horses to a star; 
never be satisfied with a better position, 
only with the best. 





Questions and Answers 
Gentlemen: 

I am a teacher of English in a school 
of this city, and have read every word 
in your English Department since it 
started. It has done me more good 
than any book I ever studied. I have 
a copy of yous ammar, and have read 
every word of it. 

I should like to have additional in- 
formation on some of the points dis- 
cussed in the last issue. 

1. Should not “were” be “was” in the 
sentence, “You may not be a scholar 
in the sense that Emerson or Glad- 
stone were!’ 

Do not two singular nouns connected 
by “or” require a verb in the singular? 

. Should not the plural noun “con- 
ventions” be used in the sentence, “The 
Democratic and Republican parties 
held their conventions?” 

“Their convention” means one joint 


convention, participated in by both par- 
—_ —_ is not correct. 
phrase, 


cannot understand how the 
“in his treatment of Monte- 


zuma,” modifies the adjective “cruel.” 
It does not tell the extent or degree 
of “cruelty,” the phrase only desig- 
nates the person who received the cruel 
treatment. An adverb of time or place 
modifies an action, expressed or as- 
sumed, not a quality. It seems to me 
that the phrase modifies the verb alone, 
or the verb and the attribute comple- 
ment together. This subject has given 
me a great deal of trouble, and I shall 
be pleased to have you give me your 
opinion, with reasons. 

4. These same remarks apply to 
“once” in the other sentence. The ad- 
verb tells the time (indefinitely) when 
the capacity existed. 

I think “were” should be used in- 
stead of “was” in the sentence, “Your 
sisters but not your brother was pres- 
ent.” “Were present” is affirmed of 
“sisters,” not of “brother,” and the verb 
should be plural, undoubtedly. 

This sentence was discussed at the 
State Teachers’ Association, held in De- 
cember, and after a thorough discus- 
sion the teachers were unanimous in 
their opinion that the verb should be 
plural. 

Thanking you for the great benefits 
I have received from your department, 
Iam Yours truly, 

Hattie Flegel. 


Pardon me, but I believe the analytical 
spirit that many of us show makes us 
poor teachers, and I am sure that the 
giving of ambiguous sentences or test 
problems to our students is altogether 
wrong. 

Grammatical constructions that are 
so obscure that a teachers’ association 
cannot decide upon their meaning are 
not the ones to be of great benefit to 
the business student. In my post-grad- 
uate work at the University I find 
purists and philologists discussing these 
questions, but I have never found that 
I was successful when I carried the 
same kind of work into my classroom. 
It takes experience and common sense 
to make a teacher in a business school ; 
and the simplest problems, the simplest 
sentences, the clearest instructions are 
the only kind justified by the condi- 
tions. 

1. Emerson and Gladstone were (the 
two taken together are used as the sub- 
ject). Emerson or Gladstone was (we 
are thinking of either one, but not of 
both at the same time). 

2. Answered in January Writer. 

3. The phrase, “in his treatment of 
Montezuma,” modifies the adjective 
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“cruel.” Adjectives are modified by ad- 
verbial phrases as well as by simple ad- 
jectives. 

4. In the sentence, “The Coliseum was 
once capable of seating ninety thousand 
persons,” once, an adverb of time, modi- 


Twenty Lessons 


Each lesson is the result of classroom 
needs. No student has had a point forced 
upon him, but his own errors have given 
reason for the outline submitted. All 
work is done with pen and ink on good 
paper. 

Plain 
Avoid—erasures, scrib- 
bling, shading, 
| hurry. flourishes. 
Do not use a lead- 
| pencil. 
Small letters. 
Uniform ; Spacing. 
(Slant. 


I. Penmanship . 


should be | Avoid—fancy letters or a 
mixed style. Dot 
the i and j and 
cross the t. Avoid 
tilting and. Avoid 
writing & except 
in firm names, in 
connecting ini- 
tials, and in 
railroads. 
f Plain 
Uniform 
Dates. 
Good Sums of money. 
usage 4 — of day. 
A requires uantities. 
im + figures in | Rates. 


Prices. 

Note—In negotiable papers 
and deeds the amount of 
money, the number of lot, 
etc. should be written both 
in words and figures. 


| Quality. 
ead Size. 
Color. 
See Gregg Writer 
for November. 


{ Quality. 
Envelopes } Size. 

l Color. 
See Gregg Writer 
for November 


F 


} Change every 
2ey, 2 Morning. 
Pen4 Do not use a 
| coarse pen. 


lll. Materials 4 


| { Color (black 
Ink } preferred). 
( Quality. 


Avoid—Lead pencil. 


fies was. The word “persons” is ob- 
jectionable in the sentence; people is a 
better word. 

5. The sentence is awkward and 
should be avoided. Say, “Your sisters 
were present, but not your brother.” 


in Correspondence 


First Lesson 
Discuss in class paragraph I of the 
Outline ; write all points in special note- 
books. 
Second Lesson ; 


Exchange notebooks and have pupils 
write their criticisms of the work done 
in the notebooks. Critics must sign 
their names. 

Third Lesson 

Discuss in class paragraph II of the 
Outline; write all points in special note- 
books. 


Fourth Lesson 


Discuss in class paragraph III of the 
Outline; write all points in special note- 
books. 

Fifth Lesson 

Exchange notebooks and have pupils 
write their criticisms of the work done 
in the notebooks Critics must sign 
their names. Teacher takes up note- 
books and writes criticism of work of 
students, and of student-critics. 


More Questions and Answers 

ABBREVIATIONS : 
Should be followed by a period al- 
ways; and by a comma when, and only 
when, the word it represents would, if 
written in full, require a comma. 

‘THE NAMES OF THE SEASONS: 
Except when personified, begin with 
small letters. 

TITLES AND DEGREES: 
May be used together; one does not 
necessarily include the other. It is 
correct to say Rev. John Hillis, D. D.; 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, Jr. 

Going to go—I have got: 
Are not ungrammatical, but they are 
inelegant. 

The first two: 
Is not good form; say the two first. 
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Or—And 

The typewritten mistake of our stenog 
rapher, faithfully copied by our printer, 
and overlooked by our proofreader, has 
been an advertisement for this depart- 
ment. One pessimistic magazine has 
grown hysterical in its nearsighted, hy- 
percritical remarks To think of a 
teacher of English writing such an error 
as: “Emerson or Gladstone were!” Un 
pardonable if she did; but did she? 

Fortunately, no one else has questioned 
the knowledge of the writer in regard to 
this simple grammatical arrangement; 
others have criticised the proof-reading, 
but no one was so overwrought as to 
condemn the writer. Pleasant, intellec- 
tual life those people must have who go 
about looking for motes in their brother’s 
eye! Suffice it to say, the error was a 
self-evident typographical one, and was 
so recognized by the students in this de- 
partment, as well as by the writer 

rhis makes us think of a story: 

There is a gentleman who holds a 
seat in congress. He comes from Geor- 
gia. He is Mr. Griggs, or, commonly, 
Jim Griggs. In New York Mr. Griggs 
encountered a_ fellow - representative 
Lifting an ample palm, Mr. Griggs, after 
the genial social fashion of his region, 
smote the other's shoulder. 

“Are you traveling for pleasure,” 
quoth Mr. Griggs, “or is the good wife 
along?” 

Now, this was undiplomatic—highly 
so—and gave offense. And yet, instead 
of Or, had Mr. Griggs but substituted 
And, it would have made for compli- 
ment and the best of feeling. That 
And would have been diplomacy; the Or 
led almost to the brink of war. 


Colloquial English 

The following extract from the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is worthy serious consid- 
eration by those who pedantize and call 
it teaching; who use Carlylese language 
and call it “Correct English.” 

Colloquial English, the English of 
conversation, may be good English or 
bad English, but good English is not 
always good colloquial English. It was 
a college mate of mine who told a man 
much older and wiser than she was 
that the principles which he upheld 
“would not be very salutary ones to 
have promulgated in a community.” 
And we all, Iam sure, know the woman 
who does net “see” a thing, but “be- 
holds” it; does not “read” a letter, but 
“peruses” it; who never “calls for 
help,” but “summons assistance”; never 
“hurries,” but “proceeds with precipi- 
tation”; and who, if she cannot tell us 
the time of day, will “ascertain” it. 
We all, too, know the young man (the 
man of big words is, I believe, usually 
young) who is delighted to “render 
such slight assistance as lies in the 
rather than to “give 


power of a mortal” 


what help a man can,” and who prefaces 
a bald compliment with the warning 
that he is about “to perpetrate a crud- 
ity”; we also know the young clergy- 
man who commends to divine care all 
“eleemosynary institutions for the 
amelioration of pain.” Now people who 
talk in this manner are never good 
talkers, and though their English may 
be faultless in construction, in accent 
and enunciation, the one thing that it is 
not is good colloquial English. 

What, then, is good colloquial Eng 
lish? It is neither slovenly nor stilted: 
but in enunciation, in construction, and 
in choice of expressions, it steers an 
easy course between these two ex- 
tremes. To the end that this course 
may be easy, good enunciation, good 
grammar, and a good vocabulary 
should be acquired as early in life as 
possible. A good enunciation is clear 
but not forced—‘“not at-t awl,” the 
forced pronunciation of “not at all,” is 
as trying to a well- trained ear as is the 
slipshod “not-a-tall.’ 

Good grammar prohibits “he ain't” 
and “he don't,” but permits, for collo- 
quial purposes, “he isn’t” and “he 
doesn't”; it prohibits “you was” and 
“between you and I,” but, in conver- 
sation, it permits the indicative where 
in dignified prose one might prefer the 
subjunctive, and allows “but me” where 
in dignified prose one might prefer “but 
a A good vocabulary is not one of 
big words, but one that enables its pos- 
sessor to adapt his speech to the inte)- 
ligence and cultivation of those with 
whom he is talking, and to use the 
word that fits, rather than one that 
half fits, his thought. These three 
things should be acquired as early in 
life as possible in order that one may 
as early as possible cease to have a 
care to them; for attention to manner 
instead of to matter is fatal to spon- 
taneity, and is incompatible with a 
quiet charm which is hard to define, but 
which we recognize in the conversation 
of men and women of the highest cul- 
ture, and which we all wish to possess 

And how may those of us who have a 
fairly good education, but who “cannot 
talk,” gain ease in conversation? We 
may, in the first place, live to such pur- 
pose that we shall have something 
worth talking about and, at the same 
time, cultivate a ready and generous 
sympathy; and we may, in the second 
place, learn from our betters—by talk- 
ing with those who talk better than we 
do and studying the art of conversation 
as they practice it; by reading books 
that are written in plain, idiomatic 
English, and, since the best letters are 
always colloquial in style, by reading 
and re-reading the published letters of 
literary men, especially those of Charles 
Lamb, James Russell Lowell, and Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. 


To the live student each issue of the 
Writer is worth the entire subscription 
price. 





” * * 

Asa rule, students of shorthand do too 
much work from dictation and pay too 
little attention to perfecting their style 
by slow and careful copying. 
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The Effect of Neatness in Correspondence 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Greece. 


Conducted by PEARL A. Power, 


745 Kenyon Ave., Cinstanatl, Ohio, 


to whom all communications relating to t 
department should be addressed. 





Speed and Reviews 


T is a mistaken idea to suppose 
that reporters are gifted with 
phenomenally rapidhands. There 
was a time when they, like you, 
had finished their textbook for 
the first time, and when one hundred 
words a minute was the limit of their 
speed. Only through years of daily prac- 
tice have they made the muscles of their 
hand and arm entirely subservient to 
their will. Their work being to such a 
great degree mechanical, success has 
come to them rather as a reward of un- 
ceasing effort than of anything else. Sta- 
tistics show that many of them practiced 
from five to ten years, and even longer, 
before reaching the desired court posi- 
tion 

The average stenographer, however, 
does not require such a long period of 
preparation, but his work must be just 
as thorough as far as it goes. The only 
difference between the court reporter and 
the amanuensis, the skillful amanuensis, 
is that the former has simply continued 
where the latter has left off. The differ- 
ence is merely in the length of speed 
practice—both require the same thorough 
study of their shorthand system. 

Suppose it required as long a period 
as two years to completely master the 
fundamentals of shorthand. What are 
two years, in the course of a lifetime, for 
the laying of a foundation! In many 
professions, such as music, medicine, the 
law, five years is but a preparatory stage. 
And when shorthand actually requires 
but a fraction of that time, should not 
the average stenographer possess, or cul- 
tivate, enough perseverance to accom- 
plish at least that much towards the re- 
portorial goal? Six months is more than 
amply sufficient, with our system, to lay 
an excellent foundation for any steno- 
graphic work one may wish to undertake. 
This preparatory training includes the 
study of the textbook, at least two or 
three reviews of it, and the acquirement 
of a good speed. Can you not, there- 
fore, for such a short period of time as 
six months, lay aside all else save the 
study of shorthand? Can you not sacri- 





fice your pleasures for awhile in the in- 
terest-of your ambition and future suc- 


cess? When you consider that at the 
end of that time you will have accom- 
plished something that will remain with 
you always, a dependable foundation 
upon which to build not only bright, but 
assured prospects for future success, is 
it not worth while. to concentrate and 
really “dig”? You will admit that it is. 

Turn to your review work, therefore, 
with a light heart. It is not a far-fetched 
comparison to say it will bring you in- 
terest compounded upon your principal ; 
it is obvious that the better prepared you 
are the more lucrative will be your 
position. 

In studying the review lessons, refer 
again to the notes in the magazine, the 
shorthand plates, and all available short- 
hand matter in your system. Leave no 
lesson until you have mastered it thor- 
oughly. The following quotation from 
“Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu 
dents,” by Mr. Frank Rutherford, em- 
phasizes this point forcibly: 

We found, by years of experience in 
teaching, that many pupils are anxious 
to study lessons ahead They imagine 
they know a lesson when the principles 
seem clear to them, forgetting that 
there is a wide difference between 
theory and practice. It is a mistake to 
start a new lesson until the preceding 
one is mastered. Omit nothing and do 
not confuse your knowledge by perfunc- 
tory study of what is too advanced for 
you. Learn each principle in each les- 
son thoroughly and let your teacher be 
judge of whether you are ready for new 
lessons. Each principle is a stone on 
which will rest the structure of your 
shorthand knowledge, and if a stone is 
lacking in the foundation the structure 
cannot stand firmly. 


Try to read the advanced plates of 
shorthand. It is better to puzzle over a 
new outline than to confine your reading 
to matter which you know you can read 
without effort. Apply your knowledge 
of theory as you would increase your 
speed: if the dictator held you constantly 
to the speed you can attain without ef- 
fort you would never add to that speed. 
So, if you confine your reading to matter 
that is familiar, or in keeping with for- 
mer lessons only, you will never forge 
ahead or gain confidence in your, ability 
to conquer new obstacles 

During the review period you will ob- 
tain much needed inspiration through a 
broad glimpse at the methods and 
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achievements of others, who at one time 
were not beyond your present stage. The 
various shorthand magazines will keep 
you informed as to current events in this 
direction. There are also several books 
which you will find invaluable. One 
book which has helped us personally in 
studying, in writing, in teaching, and 
altogether as interesting reading matter, 
is “Factors of Shorthand Speed.” A vol- 
ume which reached us last week, fresh 
from the press, and which promises to 
become as indispensable as the above, is 
“Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
dents,” by that well-known teacher and 
pioneer of our system, Mr. Frank Ruth- 
erford. The following quotation from 
“Practical Pointers” is an example of 
the information with which this book is 
teeming : 

“HOW TO BECOME A SHORTHAND RE- 

PORTER.” 

“Verbatim reporting.” writes Mr. 
William E. Finnegan, in Chat, “like 
everything else worth knowing, is easy 
when you know how; but the beginner 
who is afraid of hard work will never 
know how, for the art of reporting is 
not easily mastered. Therein lies its 
chief value. If the ability to follow 
accurately a rapid speaker could be 
absorbed as a sponge takes in water, 
the stenographic profession would soon 
be filled with the failures from every 
other department of work. Fortu- 
nately, he who would become a _ ver- 
batim reporter must, far from absorb- 
ing the knowledge he seeks, dig for 
every morsel of it—dig deep through 
strata of principles beset with difficul- 
ties, which only the patient, industrious 
and resourceful mind can hope to over- 
come. * * Whoever is ambitious to 
become a verbatim reporter must not 
make the fatal error of being in too 
great a hurry. He must be willing to 
spend time enough to learn the art of 
shorthand thoroughly. 

“The chief aim and ambition of the 
stenographer is to become a reporter 
to be able to report verbatim the lofti- 
est flights of the orator, sermons, lec- 
tures, and the rapid questions and 
answers of the courts. lt would be 
well for the ambitious stenographer to 
realize from the very start that the art 
of verbatim reporting can be acquired 
only by constant and persistent prac- 
tice for a long period of time. Those 
who have been most successful and 
have reached the highest positions in 
the stenographic field as congressional 
and court reporters have done so, not 
by good luck or influence, but by evolu- 
tion and persistent hard work. 

“Under another caption we will set 
out in detail the various periods of 
preparation and study that many of the 
best reporters have had to undergo be- 
fore they reached the height of their 
ambition. To be a successful reporter, 
the stenographer must possess good 
sight, excellent hearing, and the keen- 
est of observation and good expression, 
in addition to possessing a thorough 
command of his shorthand system, and 


the ability to write it swiftly and tran- 
scribe it accurately. He must have, also 
a thorough command of the English 
language, history and current events 
In fact, the reporter, to be successful 
must be intelligent, well read, quick 
and uniformly well informed on a mul- 
titude of matters. His daily duties are 
so likely to require the keenest percep- 
tion and knowledge of matters outside 
the ordinary pale of commerce, that 
nothing but supreme alertness as to 
what is passing about him would fit 
him for his position. 

“We do not wish to discourage the 
ambitious stenographer. but if he de- 
sires to become a shorthand reporter, 
he must remember, ‘No victory without 
a struggle, no success without labor.’ 
The field is wide and open; persistent 
study and a determination to succeed 
will attain success.” 


The Vocabulary Words 


In studying the vocabulary words, too 
much must not be attempted at a time 
A week is not too long to devote to their 
memorization. Study them as you stud- 
ied the wordsigns, or phrases, until 
in rapid writing they will “drop from 
your fingers without conscious effort.” 
Some of them may be called distin- 
guished words, and it is necessary to ad- 
here to the forms here given. The 
insertion of the vowel in “operation,” for 
instance, would produce a very different 
meaning: the “oppression” and_ the 
“operation” of the law being two en- 
tirely opposite things. 

Notice the form for “remark,” without 
the circle. This is a safe form; in rapid 
notes, if written too long, it might con- 
flict with “remember” if the circle were 
inserted. The present outline prevents 
such statements as “it may be remarked” 
and “it may be remembered” from pos- 
sibly conflicting. 

Many of the vocabulary words are 
often misspelled in longhand, especially 
the following: authoritative, require- 
ment, accommodation, disappointment, 
desirable, defendant indispensable. In- 
cidentally we wish to call attention to 
the following words, which were mis- 
spelled by one or two contributors to 
the prize competition: preceded (com- 
pare with proceeded) ; difference, prin- 
cipal (adjective), abbreviation, neces- 
sary, placing 

The Test Words 

It would be impossible to mention the 
names of all those who sent us papers on 
the 100 Test Review Words, printed in 
the last issue. Many of these papers 
were accompanied with courteous and 
friendly letters, which we were very 
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glad to answer. Among the most com- 
mon errors we found the following: the 
disjunction too far away from the out- 
line proper; the use of s-sion for sion in 
the word “emission,” (e-m-i-sion) ; the 
use of Chay for K in “Magna Charta” ; 
the use of the disjunction in “over- 
joyed,” instead of the joined D, the for- 
mer being used only on contractions; the 
repetition of the vowel (which is in- 
cluded in the prefix or affix), as in the 
incorrect forms of “homo-ographic,” 
“magni-iloquent,” “e-df-fication”; the 


frequent violation of Par. 176 in regard 
to etic, atic, etc., and, on one or two pa- 


pers, the placing of the circle on the in- 
correct side of the curve in the word 
“anti-quary” (Par. 10). Almost every 
writer made Pr too large, but the papers 
were on the whole unusually well done 
and neat. We regret that we cannot 
refer to more points in theory, but as the 
papers were returned with corrections— 
those so designating—it will be unneces- 
sary. We hope to have other interesting 
tests in future issues. 

Next to doing a thing without being 
told is to do it when you are told, once. 


Elbert Hubbard. 
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Shorthand and Figures 


BY HORACE G. HEALEY 


HE belief that one can doa thing 
is nowhere more helpful than in 
rapid shorthand writing. On the 

a other hand, no foe is so deadly as 

” is the hallucination that continu- 

ally haunts certain students, compelling 

them to surrender to the thought that 
they are by nature unfitted for success- 
ful work in this line. When hope and 
courage leave the student he is almost 

a total wreck, and it requires the con- 

summate skill and tact of friends and 





teachers to convince him that his own 
misgivings are working him injury. 

The first cause, perhaps, of the idea 
that one is unfitted, is to believe that he 
is slow of hand, that he lacks manual 
dexterity. It should be a very simple 
matter to convince a student that so far 
as his hand is concerned he is all right. 
The writer has never seen a person who 
has not sufficient dexterity to write 150 
words a minute. 

With this article is presented a group 
of figures containing the digits and 
cipher. From careful computation 
(which is sufficient for all practical pur- 
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poses) the writer has found that manual 
dexterity may be measured in terms of 
shorthand by simply multiplying the 
number of lines of these figures one can 


12ZI4+SFO7FGO 
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make in a minute by sixteen, the prod- 
uct will give him the number of words 


he is able to write in a minute, so far 
as his hand is concerned. If he cannot 


write at the rate indicated, then the head 
is wrong. Try it, student, teacher, and 
reporter. If you can write ten lines 
legibly your speed should be 160 words 
a minute. If you can write twelve 
lines, your speed should be 192 words.— 
From the Stenographer. 


What a Dollar Will Do 


By our combination arrangement with 
the Typewriter and Phonographic World, 
the sum of $1.00 will enable you to se- 
cure both the Wor.Lp and the Writer for 
one year, postpaid. 
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Phrase Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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National Shorthand Teachers’ Association 


Annual Convention, Cincinnati, December 28-31, 1903 





Thursday’s Proceedings 


Mr. John R. Gregg, Chicago, secured 
the floor on a question of personal privi- 
lege, and protested that the shorthand 
exhibition given by Mr. Irland and 
Mr. Kelley on Tuesday had been mis- 
represented to the local press, and that 
the other members of the press com- 
mittee, of which he was a member, had 
not consulted him about press reports. 
Mr. Gregg said: 


The “Exhibition” Exposed 


attendance at the 
Association almost 
have formed warm 
only with those of 
faith, but with 


I have been in 
meetings of this 
since it began. I 
friendships, not 
my own shorthand 
those of all other systems—friendships 
which I hold very dear. Every mem- 
ber of this Association who has been 
connected with it for years will ac- 
knowledge that in every remark I 
have made in this body I have elimi- 
nated all system’ references; that 
everything I have said has related 
solely and wholly to the teaching 
of shorthand and to its elevation. I 
do not claim credit to myself for doing 
so, for I believe it my duty to do this, 
but I mention it merely because I am 
rising to speak on a matter that 
affects the honor of this Association 
as well as myself. 

A few days ago the 
pointed me one of a committee to 
furnish the press with reports of 
what was done in this body. Mr. Mo- 
ran was chairman of that committee. 
He saw Mr. Jerome B. Howard and 
myself afterwards, and promised to 
submit the reports to us before pub- 
lication I have not heard one word 
from Mr. Moran in connection with 
these reports, and I should have no 
objection to that if the reports were 
accurate. But they are not accurate. 
It has been called to my attention that 
a report appeared the other day in 
regard to a speed exhibition given 
here. It was stated that Mr. Fred 
Irland wrote 206 words a minute, and 


president ap- 


a young man, Mr. Kelley, who was 
asked to give a _ speed exhibition, 
“could not exceed 160 words a min- 


ute.” Everyone knows that is un- 
true, and not a correct report of what 
happened here. 

I want, therefore, to state the facts 
so that they will be a matter of record 
in this Association, and if I make any 
mis-statements I want to be contra- 
dicted at once. For the honor of this 
Association I wish to keep it free 
from all suspicion of partiality or 


any system clash whatever. 
You will 
last year 


remember, Mr. President, 


when you were the chair- 


man of the Executive Committee, of 
which I was a member, you strongly 
urged that Mr. Irland be brought here 
to give a speed exhibition, to show 
what could be done in shorthand. I 
opposed that suggestion strongly, be 
cause I said- this Association had gone 
on record in the case of Mr. Dement 
against such exhibitions on behalf of 
any system or any man, and that no 
good purpose could be served by such 
an exhibition, as we, as teachers 
could derive no benefit from it. I said 
that no purpose would be served by 
bringing a man who had written 
shorthand for over 25 years here to 
give an exhibition. Furthermore, I 
said that if the contest were arranged 
for the purpose of showing what could 
be done after a certain length of time 
six months, one year, or any other 
time—I would give it a cordial sup 
port, because such a contest would be 
of interest and value to teachers. The 
matter was the only one in which 
we have differed in this Association 
This year Mr. Irland was on the 
program for the third time in succes- 
sion, although not a teacher or a 
school man. He came here with a 
young man from Washington, who 
came here for the first time. That 
young man brought with him, to 
while away the tedium of his journey, 
that interesting paper, the Congres- 
sional Record. (Laughter.) You were 
in Washington, Mr. Chairman, on your 
way to this meeting, but you didn't 
bring the Congressional Record with 
you. Then, in a manner wholly ir- 
relevant to the subject under discus- 
sion, this speed exhibition was sprung 
upon us. The Congressional Record 
was brought out—matter that Mr. Ir- 
land is writing every day of his life— 
and a speed exhibition was given. The 
highest speed, I think, was 206 words 
a minute. That matter was read 
back with some errors. Then Mr. Kel- 
ley was called upon in the last few 
minutes of the session to give an ex- 
hibition—a boy who has never been a 
professional reporter, a boy who was 
not born at the time Mr. Irland was 
reporting. I want that brought out 
emphatically, because that is the vital 
point. That young man wrote (you 
will admit the dictation was poor) 
160 words a minute. He was not used 
to the blackboard. Every teacher here 
knows it. You all know he could have 
written faster if the dictation— 


Mr. Platt here interrupted Mr. Gregg, 
stating that he could not allow him 
more time. Mr. Gregg said he was 
almost done, and concluded by an im- 
passioned appeal to the members of all 
shades of opinion for fair play. When 
he sat down the applause lasted for 
several minutes. It was evident that 
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there is nothing the Association is more 
sensitive about than being “used”—and 
the members of all shades of opinion 
loudly endorsed the exposure. 

Mr. Platt nervously explained that 
he had been to Washington, had seen 
Mr. Irland, and had “cognizance” of 
the speed exhibition, but declared that 
he did not mean to do anything of a 
partisan nature. The explanation was 
received in silence. 

_On motion of Mr. Scully, all con- 
sideration of the matter was postponed 
until the program had been completed. 

Mr. Benn Pitman was the next 
speaker. His subject was “Reporting 
Experiences During the War.” It was 
a very interesting talk, filled with ac- 
counts of exploits of reporting under 
guard, taking notes on the backs of 
auditors in a crowded hall, with bands 
playing in the streets, etc. Having been 
connected with many historic cases, 
such as the Ku Klux cases, etc., Mr. 
Pitman’s reminiscences are full of in- 
terest. It was made evident by Mr. 
Pitman’s stories, that a large measure 
of his success in discharging the diffi- 
cult and often dangerous duties of his 
office during the war time was due to 
the unfailing and unwearying labors of 
his wife. The standing vote of thanks 
to Mr. Pitman, which Mr. Gregg pro- 
posed, was made unanimous. 


Official Organ Adopted 


Mr. Selby A. Moran, chairman of the 
committee on reinstating the Type- 
WRITER AND PHONOGRAPHIC WorRLD as 
the official organ of the association, re- 
ported that the committee could make 
no recommendation whatever in the 
premises. A lively debate was indulged 
in over the acceptance of this report, 
but finally a motion to accept it was 
carried. Then it was moved, by Mr. 
John R. Gregg, that the TyYPewriTER 
AND PHONOGRAPHIC Wor LD be made the 
official organ of the Association. The 
motion was carried. 


The Secretary’s Recommendations 


Mr. W. I. Tinus, Chicago, as chair- 
man of the committee on the secretary's 
recommendations, reported that his 
committee recommended the appointment 
of State Secretaries, the furnishing of 
such secretaries with stationery and 
form letters, etc., and that such secre- 
taries be encouraged to increase the 
membership as much as possible. The 
committee also recommended that the 





secretary be empowered to procure the 
books he deemed necessary, and that all 
similar emergencies be met as the dis- 
cretion of the recording secretary might 
dictate. The report was adopted. 


An Important Step 

Mr. H. L. Andrews, Pittsburg, Pa., 
moved that all papers to be read at 
future conventions be published in the 
TYPEWRITER AND PHONOGRAPHIC Wor LD, 
December number, so that the members 
might study them and be prepared to 
discuss them intelligently in conven- 
tion. After some discussion an amend- 
ment was offered by Mr. Kennedy that 
only extracts of the papers, to be for- 
warded to the Executive Committee, be 
published in the Wortp. The amend- 
ment was seconded and carried. 


New Officers Elected 


The election of officers was then taken 
up, and proceeded to the following re- 
sult: President, W. O. Davis, Erie, 
Pa. (nominated by Mr. Scully); vice 
president, Andrews, Pittsburg, 
Pa. (nominated by Mr. Gregg); sec- 
retary, W. I. Tinus, Chicago (nomi- 
nated by Mr. J. B. Howard). 

Mr. Selby A. Moran, as chairman of 
the Press Committee, answered Mr. 
Gregg’s protest against misrepresenta- 
tion, by saying that his committee had 
confined its efforts to the Associated 
Press, which does not attempt to cover 
the field of local papers at all, and that 
reports had not been submitted to Mr. 
Gregg because the time was too short. 
Mr. Gregg accepted the explanation. 

The first official act of the president, 
Mr. W. O. Davis, was to appoint the 
following Executive Committee for the 
coming year: R. A. Grant, Rockford, 
Ill., chairman; J. L. Harmon, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; Miss J. Annie Jones, New 
Albany, Ind. 

This closed the meeting of the Short- 
hand Section. In the afternoon the 
delegates all assembled in the last ses- 
sion of the Federation meeting, to select 
officers and the next meeting place. Chi- 
cago was chosen as the meeting place 
for 1904. 

Fast Blackboard Work 


On Wednesday afternoon Miss Pearl 
A. Power did some blackboard writing 
which, though impromptu, was very 
successful. The writing being intended 
merely as practice, no note was made 
of the actual time or the number of 
words, until the speed began to get up 
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to 175 words a minute. Then, a large 
number of members of the Federation 
having assembled, Miss Power was 
blindfolded and continued her writing. 
Her best records were 213 words in 
one minute and 218 words in one min- 
ute, blindfolded. Miss Power also dem- 
onstrated that she could write at the 
rate of 300 words a minute by getting 
down exactly 100 words in twenty sec- 
onds. It is almost needless to say the 
matter could be read easily, not only 
by the writer of it, but also by other 
writers standing by. The letter was 
composed by a bystander, to make sure 
that it was new matter. Several watches 
were held by interested spectators, and 
all agreed that it was a very remark- 
able demonstration of fast work. Con- 
sidering that the speed was made on the 
blackboard, with chalk, it is almost phe- 
nomenal. 


E. C. T. A. Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association will 
be held March 31 to April 2, inclusive, in 
the rooms of the New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and 
Finance, 32 Waverly Place, New York 
City. A feast of good things is being 
prepared by the Executive Committee, 
but the entire programme is not yet in 
shape for publication, and will be for- 
warded by mail. The following are the 
special features of the shorthand portion 
of the programme : 

What to Teach in the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Course, and How to 
BERR Ba. cccccccccesess Parke Schoch 

Director of Department of Com- 
merce and Finance, Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ty ety riting—Experiences of a Spin- 

SOs oc etsacenses Miss May Carrington 

Springfield, Mass. 
Class Drill = "Shorth ae 
0666 60 ehebensotanes Mr. Schumacher 

Of the Wood's New York School. 
Use of zueneguage - proeeen 

Purposes..........-. J. Kim 

Editor of “The pa KRY and 
Student” Department in the 
Phonographic World. 
From Sight Writing to Jeok Writ- 
Bs cc ccceces Mr. J. fford Kennedy 
St the Underwood ant 
Company. 
Cuas. T. Piatt. 


ball 


The Typewriter and Phonographic 
World has reprinted our article about 
Mr. Hemperley under the significant 
headline “UNwept, UNHONORED AND UNn- 
sunG.” Mr. Miner has a genius for ex- 
pressive headlines. 





Energy Extraordinary 


HE disastrous fire in Baltimore 
destroyed eve ry commercial 
school in that city. The cour- 
age and energy displayed under 
disheartening conditions by 
some of the school proprietors deserve 
the highest commendation. The Balti- 
more Business College was completely 
wiped out—not even a typewriter or a 





E. H. Norman 


chair being left. The fire started on 
Sunday; before 10 o’clock next morn- 
ing (while the fire was still raging) the 
president of the Baltimore Business Col- 
lege, Mr. E. H. Norman, had signed a 
lease for quarters in the Y. M. C. A. 
Building, capable of accommodating four 
hundred students. On the following day 
the school was in session, with the stu- 
dents in attendance, as usual. 

This was certainly a great achieve- 
ment, and the energy and ability dis- 
played by Mr. Norman explains why the 
Baltimore Business College is becom- 
ing so widely and favorably known as 
an enterprising, up-to-date commercial 
school. 


The primary principle of education 
is the determination of the pupil to 
self-activity—the doing nothing for him 
which he is able to do for himself.—Sir 
William Hamilton. 
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Railroad Correspondence 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Typewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howarp, Rowland Business College, 
Columbus, Ohio, to whom all ne relating 
to this department should be addressed. 





Introductory 


partment at this time, it be- 
comes our solemn duty to say a 
word respecting the work and 
worth of our predecessor. It 
was not our privilege to know Mr. Ro- 
senberger personally, but we believe the 
abundance of excellent material appear- 
ing in this department during the past 
eighteen months, and the time and effort 
necessary to prepare it, bespeak the pro- 
fessional spirit of the man. His demise 
is a loss deeply to be regretted by every 
reader of this magazine. We _ believe 
his work has been the means of helping 
students and others over many of the 
difficult points encountered in their work. 
The recent serial on letter-writing is 
worthy of special mention, and should 
be read by everyone who has charge, or 
who expects to take charge, of an office 
correspondence. 





It has been a year and a half since we 
laid down our pen as editor of the Learn- 
ers’ Department. To our former read- 
ers and friends we extend greetings; to 
the many thousands of writers who have 
since joined our ranks we extend a 
hearty welcome, and solicit the co- 
operation of all in making this depart- 
ment what it should be—worthy any 
operator’s time to read, and of benefit 
to those who study it and use it to 
supplement their regular text or routine 
work. 

With suggestions and assistance of the 
typewriting fraternity, including  stu- 
dents, teachers, and stenographers, the 
present editor shall endeavor to continue 
the broad policy of his predecessor. Con- 
tributions and specimen work of various 
kinds are earnestly solicited. 

We consented to take up the work of 
this department chiefly because of the 
opportunity it would afford to help 
others. The present installment is a 
“short order,” spontaneous combustion, 
as it were, and if our readers will bear 
with us in this impromptu, we shall en- 
deavor to do better—or worse—next 
time. 


As heretofore, these columns will be 


at the disposal of any who wish us to 


N assuming charge of this de- 


pass criticism on typewritten work. The 
following points will be considered: 
neatness, arrangement, right margins, 


spelling, punctuation, spacing, paragraph- 
ing, division of words at end of line, 
compound words, Jacana (if given), ete. 


Tyreutien 8 een 


For the benefit of teachers, we submit 
herewith a typewriting program which 
we have used and found very satisfac- 
tory. It consists of cards one by two 
inches, arranged on a thin board frame 
and secured by broad-headed tacks, as 
indicated in the accompanying diagram. 
The tacks not being driven all the way 
in, allow the cards to be easily inserted 
and removed. The great advantage of 
this adjustable device is that in passing 
from one class to another in shorthand, 
it is often necessary to change the stu- 
dent’s period on the machine, which is 
readily done by shifting his card on the 
bulletin board. Also as new students 
enter and others go out, the program 
can be altered accordingly, and thus kept 
up to date. Only a glance is necessary to 
know which machines are not assigned in 
any given period, as blank cards or no 

cards appear in such cases. (See dia- 
gram, machine No. 2, fourth period.) 
To simplify the record, the student’s last 
name only is given. 

This also enables the teacher to assign 
the same student to different machines, if 
desired ; that is, during his first period he 
may use machine No. 1, and his next 
period machine No. 3. We favor this 
transfer, provided always that the same 
style of keyboard is adhered to until 
mastered. This enables the student to 
become familiar with the peculiarities of 
various machines, increases his confi- 
dence, and avoids a sense of nervous- 
ness when called upon to operate a 
strange machine. 

Each machine is assigned a number, 
usually pasted on it in some conspicuous 
place, and the vertical rows of cards, 
with figures above, are made to corre- 
spond with the number of machines in 
use. The time of the periods are given 
at the left. If one teacher has charge of 
the shorthand and typewriting, as is the 
case in many small schools, the first ver- 
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SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING PROGRAM. 
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tical row of cards may be reserved for periods as they advance. But this is a 


the shorthand program. We have taken 
this opportunity to suggest a program 
for teachers so situated. 

Some schools have forty-minute pe- 
riods, some forty-five, some one hour. 
The diagram submitted illustrates an 
eight-period program of forty-five min- 
utes each. We favor the forty-five min- 
ute arrangement as being better suited to 
beginners, and increase the number of 


matter to be governed by the length of 
the sessions. A three-hour forenoon 
session allows four periods. A two-and- 
one-half hour afternoon session allows 
three periods, with fifteen minutes at the 
close for spelling. This is our present 
program. 

A study of the diagram will show that 
Miss Miner, who is a beginner, is as- 
signed two periods on the same machine ; 
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Miss Goddard, an intermediate, has 
three periods on two different machines; 
while Mr. Hyde, an advanced student, 
has four periods on three different ma- 
chines. 

Any suggestions regarding typewriting 
programs are solicited. We have an- 
other plan, but will not present it this 
time. 


The Stenographer in Demand 


In accordance with their annual cus- 
tom, the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany have just published the figures 
concerning the stenographers placed in 
positions through the assistance of the 
Remington Employment Departments at 
a number of the leading cities during 
the year 1903. The totals at eight of 
the leading American cities, together 
with the aggregate earnings of the oper- 
ators, are as follows: 


Aggregate 

Positions arnings 

Filled perannum 

New York 7,795 $5,889,312 
GOMOD ccccnccccese 6,124 3,871,868 
eh Pe eccceaneaee 2,033 1,152,480 
Philadelphia gaa Seah 1,586 $24,772 
i ,460 781,092 
memees City ....ccce 1,270 707,448 
PR IE 1,128 621,540 
San Francisco ...... 1,136 755,508 


These figures, which greatly surpass 
the aggregate of any previous year, show 
clearly the present magnitude of the 
work of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany in aid of operators and users of the 
writing machine. 


New Typewriting Records 


There has evidently been a revival of 
interest in fast typewriting, and several 
newspapers have reached us containing 
accounts of new records that have been 
made by nimble-fingered operators. 
From the Ottawa (Canada) Evening 
Journal of February 13, we clip the fol- 
lowing : 

Three graduates of the Willis Busi- 
ness College, Miss R. E. Mills, Miss M. 
Goodell, and Miss Josie Deitz, gave an 
interesting exhibition of expert type- 
writing by the “Touch” method, in the 
main study room of that popular col- 
lege, Friday afternoon, which resulted 
in the making of what is said to be the 
highest record ever made by a Cana- 
dian. On speed work Miss Mills made 
the remarkable record of 137 words in 
a minute. Miss Deitz wrote 123 words 
in a minute, and Miss Goodell 112. 


Another recent performance is _ re- 


corded on the front page in the Ottawa 
(Kan.) Daily Republic of February 11, 
under the caption, 


“A World’s Record.” 


The account of this performance is 
more than usually interesting: 

About a month ago John A. Shields, 
an Ottawa University student eighteen 
years old, broke the world’s record for 
rapid typewriting by writing 218 words 
in one minute. 

Last night Mr. “shields eclipsed his 
previous feat by composing and writ- 
ing 222 words in a minute, and this 
when handicapped by working in a 
dark room. 

A Fox machine, with black keys, was 
used. The only light in the room was 
that thrown on the face of the time- 
keeper's stop watch. 

Time was to be called in exactly one 
minute, but the caller became so in- 
tensely interested that sixty-two sec- 
onds had elapsed when he signaled 
“stop.” Shields ceased in the middle of 
a word, the light was instantly flashed 
on and the product of his work was 
taken from the machine. 

In sixty-two seconds he had written 
230% words, or about 222 to the minute. 

A certified statement of the above 
facts and results was signed as judges 
by Prof. M. L. Ward, J. H. Bell and J. 
M. Conard. 

A study of the feat in detail is inter- 
esting. The operator's fingers sepa- 
rately struck 1,059 letters, spaces and 
punctuation marks. To this should 
be added thirteen contacts on account 
of “caps,” a total of 1,082 distinct move- 
ments of the fingers. In addition the 
machine carriage was shifted thirteen 
times for the fourteen lines of matter. 
The work was done by the “Touch Sys- 
tem,” as the keys were absolutely with- 
out distinguishing marks. 


“From Sight to Touch” 


We have received (with the compli- 
ments of the Underwood Typewriter 
Company) a very interesting little book- 
let, entitled “From Sicut to Toucu,” by 
J. Clifford Kennedy. The booklet con- 
tains a concise and very helpful plan 
by which a sight operator may change to 
the touch method—a subject with which 
Mr. Kennedy, out of his wide and prac- 
tical experience, is well qualified to deal. 
The booklet is very well written and 
would be of interest and value to any 
typewriter operator. 


A Syracuse newspaper states that since 
the Baltimore fire the Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company has sold over five 
hundred machines in that city. 

. * * 


“Tue Pen AND PENCIL” is the name of 
a neat and ably conducted littie monthly 
magazine, published by the students of 
the Miller School of Business, New 
York. The personal notes about the 
doings of the students and graduates are 
bright and interesting. 
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A Patchwork Plate 


IE appearance of the shorthand 
plate on the opposite page will, 
we feel sure, attract the immedi- 
ate attention of the reader. It 
is composed of a few lines of 
shorthand, scissored from letters  re- 
ceived from well-known writers and 
teachers. As the letters were writ- 
ten on the usual size of letter paper, it 
was necessary to cut the lines in two in 
order to make up the page, which ac- 
counts for the irregular appearance of 
some lines. It should be borne in 
mind that some of the specimens have 
suffered in the process of engraving on 
account of not having been written with 
jet black ink. 

_The plate presents the off-hand, hur- 
riedly written, unstudied shorthand of 
the writers, and the specimens are, 
therefore, of more than ordinary inter- 
est. From time to time we hope to give 
specimens of a similar nature from 
other writers: 

The Key to the Plate 

1. Mr. Charles M. Miller, New York 
City : 

“Things are rushing here. I hope they are the 
same with you.” 

2. Mr. F. W. Colloton, Victoria 
Mines, Ontario: 

“I have received your letter of July 
7th and note that the revised Reader 
will not be published for some time.” 

3. Mr. J. B. Knudson, Peoria, IIl.: 

“Dear Mr. Gregg: I know you are 
a busy man, but I received a letter 
from one of my former pupils - 

4. Mr. J. Clifford Kennedy, Salem, 
Mass. : 

“Do you care to appear on the pro- 
gram at Cincinnati? If so, I wish 
you would select whatever topic you 
would like 

5. Mr. Garnett R. Hall, Dallas, Tex.: 

“especially good. I will be more 
than ever thankful to you in the mat- 
ter. You may depend on me all the 
time. Write when you can.” 

6. Mr. C. E. Howard, San Francisco, 
2 &. 

“By the way, we have in our San 
Jose school a young lady who recently 
wrote one hundred and seventy words 
a minute for eight minutes consecu- 
tively.” 

7. Mr. Walter Rasmussen, St. Paul, 
Minn. : 

“Dear Mr. Gregg: Your esteemed 
letter of the 22d received. I am sorry 
to note that your health has not been 











perfect of late. I presume it is all, 


due to overwork. The series of ar- 
ticles which you intend running in the 
magazine will no doubt 





G. S. A. Convention 

A cordial invitation has been extended 
to the association by Mr. George W. 
Brown to hold our next convention in 
St. Louis, some time during the sum- 
mer, the exact date to be determined 
later. Mr. Brown very kindly offers to 
procure suitable rooms for the meetings 
of our association, and we think it wise 
to accept his invitation. There will be 
a number of very important educational 
conventions held in St. Louis, and we 
are going to plan our convention so as 
to get the benefit of as many as possible 
of these conventions. We understand 
that Mr. Brown has made arrangements 
to have an educational exhibit at the 
world’s fair, which will be of a great 
deal of benefit to all teachers, as it will 
consist of a model commercial school in 
full operation, showing all the various 
details exactly as they are in the school- 
room. 

The members of the executive com- 
mittee are now working on the program 
of the next convention, and as soon as 
it is completed it will be published in 
the Grecc WRITER. 

We hope to have the largest attend- 
ance in the history of our association, 
and are planning the program so that 
it will be of interest to everyone. The 
Executive Committee should like very 
much to hear from members of the as- 
sociation, with suggestions as to what 
subjects they would like to have dis- 
cussed, and the persons they would like 
to have discuss them. 

Our worthy president, Mr. G. R. Hall, 
is striving very hard to have this con- 
vention the best one we have ever had, 
and we feel that everything is more 
favorable this year than it ever has been 
for that purpose. 

We should be very glad to hear from 
any and all teachers regarding the con- 
vention. Joun M. Hitz, 

Chairman Executive Committee. 
Sedalia, Mo., March 14, 1904. 


Good Advice 

If you can’t read your shorthand notes 
don’t imagine that you can substitute 
words without being discovered. Ten to 
one your employer will remember the 
exact word that he used and catch you 
at the deception. The best remedy for 
such a condition of affairs is to practice 
for speed and accuracy at nights when 
you go home. You can’t put in a month’s 
practice at night without having the re- 
sult show very plainly in your work.— 
Education in Business. 
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A Patchwork Plate of Shorthand 
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Initiative as a Factor of Success 
(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. Pant, Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 


Spanish Typewriting 


FAIR correspondent from New 
Mexico makes inquiries about a 
matter which we think of gen- 
eral interest to our readers 
She writes as follows: 

“IT am planning to buy another type- 
writer, and will want one adapted to the 
Spanish language. What extra char- 
acters will I need? On a No. 7 Rem- 
ington, for instance, I should like to 
retain one or two of the extra char- 
acters as given. As they manufacture 
them for the trade in Spanish-speaking 
countries, what are the other characters ? 
I know I can get them with anything 
I want on the keys, but I do not know 
what I want or need.” 

Very few extra characters are needed 
for the Spanish language: the accented 
vowels, the letter 7, and the u, but the 
latter is not of frequent use, and it is not 
necessary to have a special sign for it; 
we represent it by writing the ordinary 
u and the quotation mark above it, hold- 
ing the carriage with the space bar. All 
standard typewriters are now manufac- 
tured with the extra Spanish characters, 
but they differ somewhat in the ar- 
rangement. Some machines have the 
extra accented vowels, but this seems 
to us rather inconvenient and, besides, 
five of the ordinary characters are thus 
excluded. Perhaps it is because we are 
used to the Oliver typewriter, but the 
arrangement of its Spanish keyboard 
seems to us to be excellent. The letter 
@ is on the same key as the n, just where 
it ought to be, and is written by pressing 
the Fig. shift-key. It has no accented 
vowels, but the accent on a special key, 
the striking of which does not move the 
carriage: the accent is written first, then 
the desired vowel. We find this to be 
more convenient than having a special 
letter for each of the five accented vow- 
els, and easier to keep in mind, especially 
in touch typewriting. We have seen 
machines, supposed to be arranged for 
the Spanish language, that have also the 
grave and circumflex accents: these do 
not exist in Spanish and, very likely, 
such typewriters are made with a view 
to meet the French as well as the Span- 
ish demand. 





Our Spanish Word Signs 

Nothing can please us more than to 
receive suggestions, as well as criticisms, 
of our work. The following is taken 
from a letter dated in Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ico, about two months ago, but that has 
just come to our notice: 

“I must confess, in all candor, that I 
have not been very favorably impressed 
with the adaptation, as shown in the 
letters published in the numbers which 
you kindly sent me. I notice that the 
word-signs are purely arbitrary, and not 
in harmony with the plan followed out 
for the English adaptation, in which all 
signs conform to the outline for the cor- 
responding sound, thus securing a 
strictly logical and comprehensible basis. 
As it is, I feel sure that no matter how 
perfect the penmanship may be, it will 
be utterly impossible for anyone to 
transcribe the plates published in the 
magazine, even if possessing a thorough 
knowledge of the system.” 

We have very carefully gone over our 
list of about 300 word-signs, and, with 
the exception of those representing the 
definite articles, we have not found a 
single sign that can ptoperly be called 
arbitrary, every one contains either the 
principal sound or the beginning of the 
word it is made to represent. That the 
correspondent cannot transcribe our 
plates does not surprise us at all; the 
same thing is liable to happen to him 
with the English plates, even if he pos- 
sesses a thorough knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of the system, if he 
has not committed to memory the list 
of English word-signs and the most 
common phrases. Word-signs are brief 
forms provided in every system of short- 
hand to represent the words of most 
frequent use; they are a great help to 
speed, and the shorter they are the bet- 
ter, but they must be learned by heart 
and diligently practiced, so that they 
can be both written and read without 
the slightest hesitation. As word-signs 
are of very frequent occurrence, and 
nearly every one, especially the very sim- 
ple ones, composed of just one letter, 
could be made to fit several words, with- 
out knowing what words they do repre- 
sent, it would be a very difficult task to 
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make out their meaning in trying to 
transcribe practical shorthand writing. 
Our plates are business letters, and, of 
course, contain a great many word-signs 
and phrases. Perhaps we should have 
published in this department a list of 
word-signs, but we have given our rea- 
sons for not having done so: our manual 
of Gregg Shorthand, adapted to the 
Spanish language, is now about ready, 
and we suppose that everyone interested 
in the matter will get a copy of same 
We would like very much to hear from 
the correspondent after he has looked 
over the Manual, and we hope that his 
opinion of our work will be somewhat 
modified, as we feel confident that he 
will then have no difficulty whatever in 
transcribing our plates. We have some 
students who, a few months ago, knew 
nothing about shorthand, and can now 
transcribe these plates with great fa- 
cility. 


Key to Shorthand Plate 


Muy Sefior nuestro: 

No habiendo tenido contestacién a 
nuestra carta de fecha reciente, presum- 
imos que atin esta Ud. indeciso sobre 
el particular y estudiando las circulares 
que le remitimos. Nos permitimos acon- 
sejar a Ud., sin embargo, que obre 
desde luego; de lo contrario, alguna 
otra persona lo hara y entonces Ud. 
tendra que pagar eldoble por su alum- 
brado, pues cuando nombramos un rep- 
resentante en un territorio lo protejemos 
en absoluto, refiriendo 4 él todas las 
cartas y pedidos que recibimos. 

Debido al hecho de no haber atin nom- 
brado un agente en su territorio, damos 
a Ud. nuestro mejor descuento de 50%. 
Si le ofrecieran 4 Ud. focos de arco y 
‘a maquinaria necesaria para operarlos 
al precio a que le ofrecemos nuestras 
lamparas, se apresuraria Ud. 4 comp- 
rarlos, y entonces tendria que pagar 4 
un maquinista y 4 un fogonero para 
atender 4 la maquinaria, minetras que 
un muchacho puede atender 4 nuestro 
sistema dedicando unos cuantos minutos 
diariamente. 

Piense Ud. en esto: Ud. mismo puede 
manejar su planta de luz y no estara 
sujeto al capricho de ninguna corpora- 
cién. 

No nos crea Ud. bajo nuestra palabra; 
pida Ud. uno de nuestros sistemas como 
muestra y, si no resulta satisfactorio en 


todos sentidos, puede Ud. devolverlo por 
nuestra cuenta. 
Quedamos de Ud. afmos. amigos y 


attos. SS. SS. 


Translation 
Dear Sir: 

Not having had a reply to ours of a 
few days since, we presume you are still 
thinking it over and studying the circu- 
lars we sent you. We would suggest, 
however, that you act at once; if you 
do not someone else will, and then you 
will have to pay double for your light, 
because when we appoint a representa- 
tive in a territory we protect him abso- 
lutely, referring all inquiries and orders 
to him. 

Owing to the fact that we have not 
as yet appointed a representative in your 
territory, we give you our very best dis- 
count of 50 per cent. If you were offered 
electric arc lights and the necessary ma- 
chinery to run them at the price we offer 
you our lamps, you would buy them at 
once, and then you would have to pay 
an engineer and a fireman to attend to 
the machinery, while a small boy, giving 
the lights a few minutes’ attention each 
day, can run our plant. Think of this: 
you can run your own light plant, and 
there is no corporation that can make 
you pay more. 

Do not take our word for this. Send 
for one of our outfits as a sample, and, 
if it is not satisfactory in every way, re- 
turn it at our expense. 

Very truly yours, 


Proper Names 


Unless the habit of writing proper 
names in shorthand is followed in every 
case it is not apt to be followed in any 
case; and unless proper names are writ- 
ten in shorthand, the stenographer is at 
a decided disadvantage in reporting an 
address where proper names are freely 
used. Every person should form the 
habit of writing proper names in short- 
hand.—H. E. Rogers. 


The student who spends a good deal 
of time studying in the evenings is the 
one who is generally the best in his class. 

- * . 

Students should know and constantly 
remember that the hardest part of short- 
hand forever after it has been learned is 
to read it, and govern themselves accord- 
ingly —Munson’s Phonographic News. 
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American Unity.— Emerson 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Lessons tn Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.iure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1908, by Joun R. Greac. 





Rapid Transitions}Between Outlines 

HE unwritten strokes or ‘‘unregistered movements of the pencil, ’’ discussed 
in the February number of the magazine, are worthy of consideration in 
Gay «this department. 
— Absence of disconnected vowels, and systematic phrasing principles 
greatly reduce the time that is lost in this way, but, nevertheless, there is some 
loss between the outlines. The exact amount depends on how quickly we go from 
one sign to the next. With beginners, the pen is usually off-the paper longer than 
it is employed in making the characters. 

There should never be a perceptible halt in the motion. Train the hand to 
glide smoothly from one outline to the other. A good way to do this is to select 
an easy sentence and write it with the arm swinging continually to the right. 
Practice the alphabet in the same way, and you will be surprised at how rapidly 


your speed will develop. 
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Plate XXII.— Be very careful to keep the character for ‘‘u’’ quite small. The 
“‘ow’’ is somewhat larger. Watch slant and relative positions of circle and hook. 
Let the full weight of the arm rest on the muscle of the forearm, and slide the 
finger nails freely on the paper. 

Plate XXIII.— Keep the ‘‘oi’’ very small. Notice the strokes to which it is 
joined without an angle. 

In many cases the ‘‘i’’ is made without an angle, as in lines 5 and 7. In other 
places where an angle must be used it is always sharp and very quickly made. 
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Plate XXIV.—The characters given in this plate join very naturally and form 
a very decided advantage over the disconnected vowel systems. Note especially 
the small circle which distinguishes the ‘‘ia’’ from the ‘‘i.’’ 

I have been receiving some very excellent work from those who are following 
these lessons, and would be glad to have more of-you send me your work. 


If you see anything that is worthy of Thoroughness at the beginning of the 
praise, speak of it. Even if you cannot study of shorthand means more rapid 


do a worthy deed yourself, commend progress in advanced work. Keep that 
one who does. in mind always. 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates 
The Character of Benjamin Franklin 


In looking back on Franklin's career, 
it is evident that the principal feature 
in his character was worldly prudence 
—not in the usual and selfish accepta- 
tion of the term, but that prudence, 
founded on true wisdom, which dictates 
the practice of honesty, industry, fru- 
gality, temperance—in short, all those 
qualities which may be classified under 
the name of “moral virtues’—as being 
the only certain means of obtaining 
distinction, respect, independence and 
mental cheerfulness. There is no other 
writer who inculcates lessons of prac- 
tical wisdom in a more agreeable and 
popular manner, and we much regret 
that the limits of this sheet prevent 
our giving many extracts illustrative 
of this quality. His whole conduct and 
writings, indeed, present the somewhat 
singular union of great genius with 
practical good sense, and of singularly 
worldly shrewdness with the loftiest 
integrity of principle. The greatest 
worldly honors—and few have attained 
higher—could not, for a moment, make 











him forget or deviate from the fixed 
principles with which he started in 
life. tver keeping before his mind 


his own origin and rise, he justly con- 


sidered every man to be originally on 
a par in as far as regarded real in- 
trinsic worth; and equally by precept 


and example contributed more, perhaps, 
than any individual who ever existed, 
to breaking down these invidious bars 
to eminence and success in life which 
the conventional habits and artificial 
feelings of society had theretofore in- 
terposed to the elevation of those un- 
blessed by birth and fortune.—Selected. 


Electro-Magnetism 

Before noticing this electric quality, 
it seems necessary to give a short ex- 
planation of magnetism, or the proper- 
ties of the magnet. Anciently there 
was found in Magnesia, in Asia, a 
certain kind of iron ore in which the 
remarkable property was discovered of 
attracting other kinds of ore or steel; 
this ore afterwards received the name 
of loadstone; but from Magnesia, the 
place in which it was originally found, 
we derive the terms “magnet” and 
“magnetism.” Latterly, loadstone ore 
has been discovered in Siberia, Sweden, 
Piedmont, the kingdom of Naples, and 
various places in North America. This 
magnetic ore, which is of an excellent 
quality for making steel, is of a dark 
color, and generally occurs crystallized 
in the form of regular octahedrons; its 
attractive power is strengthened by ex- 
posure to the air. It has likewise been 
found that meteoric stones, which are 
composed of iron and nickel, possess a 
strong magnetic virtue resembling the 
loadstone of the earth. 

Although the ancients were ac- 
quainted with the attractive property 
of the loadstone, it was left for the 
moderns to discover that the property 
could be communicated to the iron 
which the magnetic stone attracted. 
Since this important discovery was 
made, artificial magnets, composed of 
bars or slips of iron, have been easily 
constructed, and these possess all the 


attractive virtues of the loadstone it- 
self. Besides iron, a few other metals 
are susceptible of being attracted, such 
as pure cobalt and nickel, but the 
power is weak and of no avail in the 
arts. 

Independently of 
magnets possess the extraordinary 
property of polarity. When a small 
magnetic bar is poised at the center, so 
as to be free to move in any direction, 
one end points towards the north pole 
and another towards the south. It is 
true there are variations in the direc- 
tion at different parts of the globe. but 
with these slight exceptions the mag- 
netic needle, as it is called, offers one 
point to the north and another to the 
south. Hence the application of the 
compass to navigation. From what will 
be immediately mentioned, no room is 
left for doubt that the magnetic virtue 
is referable to electricity. When two 
magnets are brought near together, the 
north pole of the one repels the north 
pole of the other, and the same with 
the two south poles; but poles of op- 
posite names attract each other. These 
phenomena are evidently analogous to 
the demonstrations of positive and neg- 
ative electricity.—Selected. 


attracting iron, 


Poor Richard, Jr’s Philosophy 

Many persons never find the business 
they like, because they want the busi- 
ness to do all the liking. 

The wise man takes note of the spirit 
of the age, the politician panders to it, 
the statesman guides it. 

The man who fears he will do more 
than his salary calls for will never have 
much salary to call for. 

The man who does things makes 
many mistakes, but he never makes the 
biggest mistake of all—doing nothing. 

It is well enough in times of peace to 
prepare for war, but most folks are 
more anxious, when a fight is on, to 
prepare for peace. 

It is concentration that counts. The 
flame of a candle applied to work is not 
more uncomfortable than the diffused 
heat of a blast furnace. 

When a man loves a girl, he can't be 
nice to anyone else; when a girl loves 
a man, she is nice to everyone else.— 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Business Letter — Page 212 
Gentlemen: 

Since deciding to go into the furni- 
ture business I[ have thoroughly exam- 
ined the catalogs and noted, as well, the 
price lists, with discounts, from five 
other houses, and I find you to be more 
reasonable, quality of goods considered, 
than any of the other five. 

I do not intend to open up on a very 
large scale at first, it being my purpose 
to entirely depend on the business to 
make itself, and shall enlarge my stock 
no more rapidly than the demands for 
your excellent ware will justify. I con- 
sider myself very fortunate, indeed, in 
being able to secure about $500 worth 
of a broken stock from a local dealer 
here, who is quitting the business; con- 
sequently, in view of the fact of my 
having made the above purchase, my 
first order will be quite small. 

You may send to me the following as 
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soon as you can possibly fill the order: 
Ten iron beds, with best coil springs; 
one each of the ten different styles, as 
per catalog list; one cherry sideboard, 
No. 20-B, with bevel French plate mir- 
ror; four sets dining chairs, No. 2034-A, 
and three antique oak three-piece bed 
sets, No. 29-C. 

I wish you would please ship these 
by way of B. & O. R. R., as from past 
experience I can get more prompt and 
satisfactory service over that line. 

With the hope that you will ship 
these goods promptly, and that they 
may inspect all right, I will close by 
again wishing that this trial order may 
prove a nucleus for the upbuilding of 
more extensive and mutually profitable 
business relations between us. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Legal Correspondence — Page 230 
Gentlemen: 

We have communicated with the at- 
torneys for the plaintiff in the case of 
Kohn against Thomas, as to their terms 
of settlement, and have received from 
them a reply to the effect that the 
plaintiffs will be satisfied with the full 
amount of their demand, and will waive 
interest and costs. This was an offer 
of such magnanimity that, of course, we 
rejected it forthwith. The attorneys 
invited a counter-proposition, that you 
might be willing to make, and privately 
gave us to understand that an offer of 
75 per cent of the claim would be ac- 
cepted, but that nothing less would be 
considered. These are quite likely their 
lowest terms of settlement, as they pre- 
viously rejected an offer of 25 per cent 
as an inducement to the acceptance of 
which we had offered a fairly liberal 
counsel fee, which would have taken 
the settlement up to nearly 40 per cent. 
This offer, however, the plaintiffs re- 
fused to entertain when made. 

You will have to consider the ques- 
tion of settlement in the light of your 
own knowledge, as to the disadvantage 
under whith an absent defendant labors. 
The defendants would be at consid- 
erable expense in bringing witnesses 
here, and if they did not have wit- 
nesses attend in person, you under- 
stand how poor the opportunities for 
defense are upon testimony taken by 
commission and read to the jury. The 
issuance of commissions would also be 
attended with some expense, and if the 
case should be lost the taxable costs 
of the plaintiff would be about $150. - 
As the plaintiffs are threatened with a 
probable loss of about $800, and as they 
would have, at the very least, between 
two and three hundred dollars expenses, 
even if they prevailed, to cover costs 
of trips, commissions and counsel fees, 
upon the trial, we suggest that it would 
be wise if, for the present, we were 
given discretion in the endeavor to 
settle the claim at an amount up to 
$500. Please also let me know, in case 
of settlement, if Messrs. Thomas & Son 
desire to make partial payments. 

Very truly yours, 


Teacher: A supplementary list of 
clubs of subscriptions. will be published 
in the April issue. ’Nuf sed. 


High School Susan 


The South Amboy (N. J.) Citizen 
gave the following interesting account of 
the demonstrations in shorthand and 
typewriting by students from three high 
schools : 


At the Teachers’ Institute, held in 
New Brunswick this week, classes from 
the schools at New Brunswick, South 
River, and this borough gave exhibi- 
tions of work in stenography and type- 
writing. The pupils were given about 
115 words, which were written on the 
blackboard in shorthand, and after- 
wards transcribed on the typewriter. 
The school of this borough used the 
Gregg system, while the other schools 
used the Pitman system. It took the 
New Brunswick and South River 
classes from ten to eleven minutes to 
complete the work, while the class 
from the high school of this borough 
finished in seven minutes. The test re- 
flected great credit on our school and 
pupils. The light line writing was 
greatly admired, and many compli- 
mentary remarks from those present 
were made on the work of the South 
Amboy class, and County Superintend- 
ent Willis expressed his pleasure on the 
excellent work done. 

Supervisor Fitch was delighted, and 
even felt more pleased than the pupils. 
It certainly speaks well for the system 
taught here. 

The members of the class who went 
to New Brunswick were Emma Comp- 
ton, Helen Holton, Maud Grover, Ada 
Greene, Lillie Slover and Fred Rehfuss. 


Miss Louise Ravens, who was _ for 
many years principal of the Shorthand 
Department of Brown’s Business Col- 
lege, Ottawa, Ill, is now stenographer 
to the American Powder Mills Com- 
pany, Chicago. The position is an un- 
usually good one, and her many friends 
and former students will wish Miss 
Ravens all possible success in her new 
sphere of work. 





gen Taught. 
The er 
method of 
Muscular Movement writing teaches any 
one rapid, common-sense business writing 
athome. No failures. An unbroken rec- 
ord of phenomenal success, Easy to learn. 
ae to r better -- osition. 88 Lessons, 
25c. hese complete lessons, 
> in eiditicn newspaper illustration, 
off-hand flourishing, ornamental writing, 
automatic lettering and illustrations from 
famous penmen, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to that beautiful 32-page monthly, 
The Western Penman, for one year, on 
receipt of -~ 1.00. Money refunded if 
ou are not delighted and wonderfully 
nefited. Circulars and sample copy 
of Pi Sree. 


The Western Penman Publishing Co., A 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 




















